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I.—THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
INDIA 1917-1930. 


HE publication on June 10th of the first part of the Simon Report 
T justifies some form of retrospection with regard to its historical 
background. The present movement for the constitutional 
development of India may be said to have its official origin in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Imperial War Conference on April 13th, 1917, 
to the effect— 
“that the Imperial War Conference desires to place on record its 

view that the resolution of the Imperial Conference of the 20th April 1907 

should be modified to permit of India being fully represented at all future 

Imperial Conferences . . .” 

This step was taken in recognition of the great war services which 
India had rendered both in men and in money and constituted the 
entry of India into the Councils of the British Empire on equal terms 
with the other self-governing Dominions. 

The next step was taken some four months later when, on 
August 20th, Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, made an 
announcement to the House of Commons that— 

“the policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Government 

of India are in complete accord, is that of the increasing association of 

Indians in every branch of the administration and the gradual development 


of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive realisation 
of responsible government in India as an integral part of the British Empire 
. . . I would add that progress in this policy can only be achieved by 


” 


successive stages .. . 
Mr. Montagu claimed for this statement that it was “‘the most 
momentous utterance ever made in India’s chequered history,’ and 
this claim has been fully justified. 

The Government took immediate steps to carry out this pledge, 
and in October, 1917, the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Montagu, 
visited India to confer with the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford. The 
result of their deliberations was the famous Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report dated from Simla, April 22nd, 1918, and comprising a volume 
of some 280 pages.(*) 

The report was based upon four formule :— 

1. “ There should be as far as possible complete popular control on 
local bodies, and the largest possible independence for them of outside 
control.” 

2. “The provinces are the domain in which the earlier steps towards 
the progressive realization of responsible government should be taken. 
Some measure of responsibility should be given at once to them, and 
our aim is to give complete responsibility as soon as conditions permit. 
This involves at once giving the provinces the largest measure of 
independence, legislative, administrative and financial, of the Government 
of India which is compatible with the due discharge by the latter of its 
own responsibilities.” 





(1) Report on Indian Constitutional Reform 1918, Cmd. 9109. 
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3. “ The Government of India must remain wholly responsible to 
Parliament, and, saving such responsibility its authority in essentia| 
matters must remain indisputable, pending experience of the effect of 
the changes now to be introduced in the provinces. In the meantime, 
the Indian Legislative Council should be enlarged and made more 
representative and its opportunities of influencing Government 
increased.” 

4. “In proportion as the foregoing changes take effect, the contro! 
of Parliament and the Secretary of State over the control of Provincia! 
Government must be relaxed.” 

During the summer of 1919 the Montagu-Chelmsford Report was 
submitted to a Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament preside: 
over by Lord Selborne, which presented a report amplifying anid 
simplifying the proposed reforms.(?) The Government of India Bill, 
implementing the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms in the light of the 
recommendations of the Selborne Committee, passed through both 
Houses of Parliament and received the Royal Assent on December 


23rd, 1919. 
Briefly the provisions of the new Constitution of India were as 


follows :— 

1. A central legislature, consisting of the Governor-General and 
two Chambers, the Council and the Assembly, with a majority of elected desit 
members in each. The Assembly consists of 145 members, 105 elected, to e 
26 “official’’ (members of the Governor-General’s Council) and 14 then 
“nominated.”” The Governor-General can override the Chambers if ai 
they refuse to pass martial legislation. He can also secure that a Bil! ; 
shall pass by “ certifying ”’ it as essential. 

2. Eight provincial legislative Councils (later nine), 70 per cent. of 
whose members (60 in Burma) are “ popularly elected” and the rest 
“ nominated.” 

3. Defence, foreign affairs, communications, currency, Customs, 
industrial legislation are among the subjects reserved for the Centre. 

4. Local self-government, roads, water supplies and public works 
(with a few exceptions), medical and health services, education, lan 
revenue, law and order, and justice are some of the chief subjects falling 
within the provincial sphere. 

5. With a view to giving the provinces as much responsibility as 
possible, the provincial subjects were divided into reserved and transferred 
subjects—the former including law and order, finance, land revenue ; 
while the latter are mainly what have been called the “ nation-building — 
services—education, etc. The reserved subjects are still under “ official © 
control, and are looked after by ““ Members of Council” appointed from 
the Civil Service; while the transferred subjects are looked after by 
Ministers. 

6. Separate electorates have been granted to the Mohammedan-, 
the Sikhs in the Punjab, and some others, to secure that they shall be 
adequately represented. 


(2) For text of the Selborne Report, see White Paper Cmd. 203, 1919. A summary 
of its recommendations may be found in India (Nations of To-day Series, edited John 
Buchan), by Sir Verney Lovett, Hodder & Stoughton, 1923, pp. 214-216. 
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In dealing with provincial legislature the objects of the Constitution 
were two-fold, namely :— 
1. To emancipate the local governments and legislatures from central 


control ; and 
2. To advance, by successive stages, in the direction of conferring 


responsible government on the provinces. 

It is important to note that the system of dyarchy—or dual control— 
is applied to provincial but not to central government. That is to 
say that in each province the domain of government is divided into 
two fields ; one of these fields continuing to be administered by the 
Governor in Council and the other being under the administration 
of the Governor acting with ministers. 

There was created, in addition, a Chamber of Princes, set up for 
discussion of matters of common interest to the different States. 

Of the utmost importance is Section V of the Government of 
India Act, by which provision is made, at the expiration of 10 years 
after the passing of the Act, for a Statutory Commission “for the 
purpose of enquiring into the working of the system of government, 
the growth of education and the development of representative institu- 
tions in British India.’’ The Commission was to be further entrusted 
with the duty of reporting “‘ as to whether and to what extent it is 
desirable to establish the principle of responsible government, or 
to extend, modify or restrict the degree of responsible government 
then existing therein, including the question whether the establishment 
of second chambers of local legislatures is or is not desirable.” 

The Indian Legislative Assembly, the Chamber of Princes, and the 
new provincial Legislative Councils in Madras, Bengal and Bombay 
were opened by the Duke of Connaught during January and February, 
1921, and the new constitutional experiment was launched. 

But there was far from satisfaction among the less moderate 
factions, and the non-codperation campaign of Mr. Gandhi and 
movement for Indian Home Rule founded by Mrs. Annie Besant in 
1916, continued their propaganda for the establishment of a Common- 
wealth of India. As the date drew on for the appointment of the 
Statutory Commission the preparation and agitation of the Swaraj 
movement increased; draft bills providing for the creation of a 
Commonwealth of India “on an equality with the self-governing 
Dominions, sharing their responsibilities as a Free State in the Federa- 
tion of Free States owning allegiance to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor,’’ were drawn up by Dr. Besant and the Independent Labour 
Party, while similar draft constitutions were prepared by Messrs. 
Vijiaraghavachariar, Srinivasa Iyengar and Rangaswami Iyengar. 

In reply to the agitation of the Nationalists for the abolition of 
dyarchy and the substitution of some form of provincial autonomy, 
the Viceroy in 1924 appointed a Commission of Enquiry under the 
presidency of Sir Alexander Muddiman to advise upon any defects in 
the working of the 1919 scheme or any amendment compatible with 
the general working and purpose of the scheme. The Commission, 
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which met between August 4th and December 3rd, 1924, presented 
majority and a minority report.(*) The former found that the 
system of dyarchy had not had a sufficient period for a fair trial to be 
made ; they concluded that “‘except by some form of dualism, it 
was not possible to afford an equally valuable training towaris 
responsible government in India and still to safeguard those conditions 
upon which government depends.’’ The Minority Report claimed 
that dyarchy had broken down, that transitional measures were 
inappropriate and that steps should be taken at once to establish a 
permanent constitution. 

On November 25th, 1927, the House of Commons unanimously 
approved the following members to form the Statutory Commission : 
Sir John Simon (Chairman); Lord Burnham; Lord Strathcona: 
Mr. Cadogan; Mr. Stephen Walsh; Colonel Lane-Fox ; and Major 
Attlee. (Ultimately Mr. Vernon Hartshorn was substituted for 
Mr. Walsh.) The Committee sailed for India on January 19th, 1928, 
and returned to England, having completed the first part of its work, 
on April 16th. 

From their arrival in India on February 3rd, the Commission was 
hampered by the movement for non-coéperation among the Indians 
themselves—some of the causes for this opposition may be said to 
be :— 

1. Lack of preparation before the arrival of the Commission. 

2. Dissatisfaction among Indians with the composition of the 
Commission : 

(a) It was felt that the personnel of the Commission, apart from 
its Chairman, was not sufficiently distinguished. 
(b) No Indians were included on the Commission. 

3. A general objection to a procedure that was laid down unilaterally 
by the Parliament at Westminster. It would have been preferable to 
many in India if discussions could have been held between British and 
Indian representatives, similar to the Anglo-Irish discussions which 
preceded the Irish Treaty of 1921. 

In letters to the Viceroy on February 6th, and to Sir Sankaran 
Nair on February 10th, Sir John Simon outlined procedure for Indian 
co-operation with the Commission. He suggested that the evidence 
to be brought before the Commission during its second visit to India 
should come before a Joint Free Conference over which he would 
preside, consisting of the seven British Commissioners and a corres- 
ponding body of representatives chosen by the Indian Legislatures ; 
further that each local Legislative Council should be asked to constitute 
a similar body. 

On February 18th, by 68 votes to 62, the Legislative Assembly 
adopted a resolution refusing to have anything to do with the Com- 
mission ‘‘in any shape or form.” The Council of State, however, on 
February 22nd agreed to co-operate by nominating three of its 
members, and the Viceroy on September 25th, 1928, appointed an 





(3) The text of the Muddiman Report (Cmd. 2360, 1925) contains a summary of the 
Recommendations as a section of Part V, see pp. 106-114, 
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Indian Central Committee, under the Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran 
Nair, consisting of these three members and another member of the 
Council of State, and five members of the Legislative Assembly. The 
local co-operation committees were formed by all the provincial 
legislatures except that of the Central Provinces. 

The second phase of the work of the Simon Commission lasted from 
April 16th-September 26th, during which period it sat in London. It 
returned to India on this latter date, where it remained until April, 
1929, when it returned to England. 

There was, however, another factor which played an important 
part in the working out of a constitutional government for India, and 
that was the problem of the Ruling Princes of the Native States. 
There are some 700 native states in India comprising a third of the 
area and 72 out of the 319 millions of the population. Of these, 
108 are entitled to individual representation in the Chamber of 
Princes, the remainder being grouped for representation. The relations 
of these States with the Crown is one of the greatest importance in the 
future government of India, and the Princes, themselves, had become 
somewhat alarmed at the thought of the effect which constitutional 
dominion government in India might have upon their privileges. 

In December, 1927, a States Enquiry Committee was set up 
under Sir Harcourt Butler :— 

1. To report on the relationship between the Paramount Power 
and the States with particular reference to the rights and obligations 
arising from— 

(a) treaties, engagements, and sanads, and 
(b) usage, sufferance and other causes. 

2. To enquire into the financial and economic relations between 
British India and the States ; and to make recommendations considered 
desirable or necessary for their more satisfactory adjustment. 

The Committee began its work in India in January, 1928, and 
continued it in conference with many of the Ruling Princes in London 
during July. A scheme adopted by the Conference of Princes at 
Bombay in May was put before the Committee by Sir Leslie Scott, 
providing for the creation of three new bodies :— 

1, An Indian States Council composed of the Viceroy, two English 
members who should have no previous connection with India, and 
nominated by the Viceroy; the head of the Political Department of 
the Indian Government and the representatives elected by the Princes. 

2. A Union Council which should be the Supreme Executive Council 
for the whole of India, and should consist of the Indian States Council 
and the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

3. A Union Supreme Council or Court of Arbitration consisting of 
three judges appointed by Great Britain, to hold permanent session in 
India with a view to settling suits between the Princes and the Paramount 
Power in respect of the Princes’ Treaty rights and hereditary claims. 
The Butler Committee, which adjourned its sessions at the end 

of July, re-assembled in London on October 15th, 1928, and presented 
its report on February 14th, 1929. The Committee rejected all three 
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proposals, but recommended that the Viceroy, and not the Governor. 
General in Council, should be agent for the Crown in all dealings with 
the Indian States, and that when there was a difference of opinion 
between the political department headed by the Viceroy and any 
other department of the Government of India the case should go to 
the Committees representative of the States and of British India, 
and in the event of disagreement reference would be made to the 
Secretary of State. 

The general effect of the Butler proposals was to put the Princes 
under the direct protection of the Viceroy and of a British service, 
and to give them the power of States whenever they come into conflict 
with the Government of British India. 

With regard to the Princes’ anxiety that they should not 
be handed over to a future Swarajist Cabinet responsible 
to the British Indian electorate, the Committee accepted Sir Leslie 
Scott’s argument that the relationship of the States to the 
Paramount Power is a relationship to the British Crown and that 
their treaties and engagements are treaties and engagements with 
the Crown. Accordingly it recorded its strong opinion that the 
Princes should not be transferred without their own agreement to 
the relationship with a new Government and a British-Indian 
Legislature. 

This Report coincided with the Declaration of Loyalty to the 
Crown on the part of the Princes at the opening of the Chamber of 
Princes at Delhi. 

Meanwhile, the campaign for Home Rule and Dominion status 
proceeded. At its session at Bombay on May 19th, 1928, the All- 
Parties Congress appointed a Committee, with the Pandit Motilal 
Nehru as Chairman, to determine the principles of the Constitution 
for India. The Committee presented its report dated August 10th to 
session of the Congress at Lucknow in October.(*) The special 
meeting of the Congress in March, 1929, adopted the report which 
provided :— 

India shall have the same constitutional status in the comity of nations 
as the British Empire, as the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of South Africa 
and the Irish Free State, with a Parliament having powers to make laws 
for the peace, order, and good government of India, and an executive 
responsible to that Parliament, and shall be styled and known as the 
Commonwealth of India. 

and proceeded on the basis of complete independence. 

The Statutory Commission, forming with the Indian Central 
Committee a joint Conference, held further sittings in London between 
June 19th and July 30th, 1929, and on September 10th(*) the Indian 


(4) The text of the Nehru a is published by the General Committee of the 
All-Parties Congress, Allahabad. It was } er in The Times of May 17th, August 
15th and September 7th, 1928. 

(5) Report of the Indian Central Committee 1928-29, Cmd. 3451. It is impossible 
here to go into its recommendations, but an excellent summary of them is included on 
pp. 73-82 of the Report, 
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Central Committee presented its Report to the Viceroy. it recoui- 
mended that Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency 
and made into a new Province, but that Burma should not be separated 
from India. In speaking of dyarchy, it was said that “‘ a surprising 
amount of success may be claimed for the new system of Government 
. . +» perhaps we may fairly sum up the position by saying that what- 
ever the merits or demerits of the system it has exhausted its powers 
for good and that there is a general concensus of opinion both among 
officials and among leaders of Indian opinion that if there is to be 
orderly political progress in India fundamental changes must be 
made in the present system of government. In our opinion there is 
no safe halfway house in the Provinces between dyarchy and full 
responsibility. 

Towards the close of their enquiry the Simon Commission was 
increasingly impressed by the impossibility of considering the 
constitutional problems of British India without taking into account 
the relations between British India and the Indian States. Before 
proceeding with the task of formulating their conclusions they 
accordingly ascertained that His Majesty’s Government would 
approve if they gave a “ possibly extended interpretation ”’ to their 
terms of reference by not excluding this aspect of their purview. 
They also suggested that, because of the need of consulting the 
States, it would be desirable to set up, after the Reports of the 
Statutory Commission and the Indian Central Committee had been 
made, “‘ some sort of conference, in which His Majesty’s Government 
would meet ’’ both representatives of the States (not necessarily all 
together) for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure 
of agreement for the final proposals ‘‘ to be submitted to Parliament.”’ 
These two suggestions were accepted and it was announced that the 
Round Table Conference would meet in London on or about October 
20th. This Conference will meet with a perfectly open mind and 
will have before it not only the reports of the Simon Commission and 
the Central Committee but also of the Pandit Nehru. 

Volume I of the Simon Report was issued on June 10th(*) and was 
in the nature of a survey of the conditions in India. The Commission 
considered it of the greatest importance that the public should have 
time to read and understand the facts of the case before attempting 
to consider the recommendations of the Commission which will be 
published as Volume II on June 24th. 

Volume I is divided into seven parts, viz. :— 

I. Conditions of the Problem. 
II. Existing Constitutional Structure. 
III. Working of the Reformed Constitution. 
IV. Administrative System. 
V. Public Finance. 
VI. Growth of Education. 
VII. Public opinion in India. 


(6) Cmd. 3568. 
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it forms the most comprehensive survey of India which has 
ever appeared, and the keen appreciation which was accorded 
to its publication is shown by the fact that it instantly became 4 
‘“* best seller,” 17,000 copies being sold in under a week and His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office being required to print a second edition. 

One of the most important statements of the Commission is that 
in submitting their Report to the King they are able to say that it 
“is unanimous on all fundamental matters and will be found to be 
without dissenting minute.” 

One cannot in this restricted space attempt to cover this Volume 
of some 400 pages, but it is interesting to compare the views of the 
Simon Commission with those of the Indian Central Committee on 
the subjects of Burma and dyarchy. 

Whereas the Central Committee were of the opinion that they 
were not in a position to recommend the separating of Burma from 
India, it is clear that the Simon Commission has been strongly 
impressed with the arguments in favour of such a separation, and 
the Report emphasises the difference between Burma and the rest 
of India and describes the homogeneity of Burma as its most striking 
characteristic. 

With regard to dyarchy, the Report explains the system very 
fully and points out that one of the most important and difficult 
questions which the actual work of the dyarchical system raises is 
the extent to which it has led to the adoption, as a constitutional 
principle, of the joint responsibility of Ministers. While the reformed 
constitution had extended responsibility to others, it has not, the 
Commission feels sure, lightened the burden which rests on the 
Governor’s own shoulders. This section of the Report concludes 
with the remark that “ the reformed Provincial Councils have actually 
worked, and they have worked better certainly than many anticipated 
from their inception, though not entirely in the manner in which the 
authors of dyarchy intended.” 

The reception with which the first part of the Simon Report 
was met in India was very much what had been expected. The 
Congress Party execrated it as an insult, whereas the Princes, Moslems, 
and the Justice Party of Southern India greeted it as an honest and 
statesmanlike effort to solve a very difficult problem. Between these 
two the Indian Liberals vaccilated. 
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IIl.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Afghanistan. 

June 6th.—Major Farley and Captain and Mrs. Frere, kidnapped at a 
point on the Quetta-Chaman road 7 miles from Chaman, were reported to be 
in custody in a village 20 miles south-west of Chaman in Afghan territory. 

June 7th.—Major Farley and Captain and Mrs. Frere, having been released, 
arrived safely at Chaman. 


Albania. 
June 6th.—The Government decided to create a post of permanent 
delegate to the League of Nations and appointed to this office M. Leo Jurki. 


Argentine. 
June 9th.—Sir Ronald Macleay, the new British Ambassador, presented 


his letters of credence to President Irigoyen. 


Austria. 

June 5th.—An ‘official declaration was issued by the Austrian Christian 
Socialist Party to the effect that a Christian Socialist could lawfully subscribe 
to the oath demanded of him by the Heimwehr. 

June 6th—The National Council ratified the agreement with Great 
Britain for the suspension of the liquidation of Austrian property. 

June 14th.—A police order was published permanently forbidding Major 
Pabst to remain in Austrian Territory. Major Pabst fled from Germany after 
the Kapp Putsch and had been prominently identified with the Heimwehr 
movement. 

Renewal of Austrian-Hungarian Commercial Treaty. (See Hungary.) 

June 17th.—The Disarmament Bill was passed by the Federal Council. 


Belgium. 


June 12th.—Conclusion of Commercial Agreement with Egypt. (See 
Egypt.) 


Canada. 
June 14th.—Appointment of Mr. Justice L. P. Duff of the Supreme Court 
as Canadian Arbitrator in the Z’m Alone case, in place of the late M. Eugéne 


Lafleur. 


China. 


InTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 4th.—It was reported that the Government forces in Hunan had 
been defeated by the “ Ironsides”” and that Changsi was being evacuated. 
Foreign residents were ordered by the Commander of the British gunboat 
Cricket to concentrate on Consular Island in the river. It was believed that 
severe fighting was taking place in the north. 

The slump in silver had already disastrously affected commerce. 

June 5th—The Lunghai Railway continued to be the main theatre of 
war. It was reported that the casualties on both sides were about equal. 
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Shansi troops had occupied all Shantung north of the Yellow River and wer 
expected shortly to march into Tsinanfu. 

June 6th—War news from Hunan was grave. The Kwangsi troops wer 
reported to be advancing in force towards Wuchang and Hankow, while the 
Government’s communications with the latter town were said to be threatened 
by the “ Ironsides.” 

The Chinese press recounted appalling stories of Communist depredation, 
in Kiangsi. 

June 8th.—Conflicting reports were received as to the fighting in th; 
north, but it appeared that there had been some engagements on a large scale. 
It was reported that the advance of the Northern forces into Shantung had 
not as yet penetrated beyond the north bank of the Yellow River. 

In the far south it was stated that Changsa had been occupied by the 
Kwangsi forces and by troops under Chang Fat-kwai. 

The Government remained confident of the eventual success of the conflict 
and it was generally felt that one powerful stroke against the Northern armies 
would revolutionise her situation. 

June 9th.—It was reported that Chan Chai-tong was organising an 
expedition for the re-capture of Changsa (capital of Hunan) from the rebels. 
It was further reported that 15,000 Cantonese soldiers had entered South 
Hunan and had occupied Chenchow. It was stated semi-officially that a 
section of the ‘“Ironsides” had reached Western Kiangsi and were 
threatening Kiukiang. 

June 12th.—It was reported that a strong force of Communists had seized 
the town of Tayeh (in Hupeh Province) and were committing every sort of 
atrocity. 

June 15th.—It was reported that there was but little activity on the 
Lunghai front and that Tsinanfu was still under Government control, though 
its early occupation by the Northern forces was predicted. 

In the South, interest centred around Hankow. Chang Fat-Kwei and the 
Kwangsi forces were reported to have made a record march to Changsa and 
to have advanced subsequently towards the Hupeh border. 

The State Council at Nanking announced the receipt of a telegram from 
Chang Hsueh-liang, Chairman of the Manchurian Government, stating that 
his army was being mobilised in order to support the Government in the war 
against the Northern rebels. This claim, if substantiated, may well prove to 
be of the greatest importance in settling the issue. 

June 17th—The Nationalist troops claimed to have recaptured Changsa 
from the “ Ironsides.” 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


June 5th.—A British missionary, Dr. Clifford Stubbs, was murdered at 
Chengtu, the capital of Szechwan. It was believed that the murderer was a 
Communist. 

June Tth—It was reported that Mr. Clifford King, an American of the 
Mission Society of the Divine Word, had been captured by bandits in South 
Honan. 

June 8th.—A letter was received in Peking from Mr. and Mrs. Porteous, 
of the China Inland Mission, captured by bandits in Kiangsi on March 23rd, 
appealing for steps to be taken to bring about their release. 

Issue of British White Paper concerning Weihaiwei. (See Great Britain.) 

June 13th.—Issue of texts of correspondence with British Government 
on extra-territoriality. (See Great Britain.) 
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June 16th—The Shansi Authorities took over the Tientsin office of the 
Maritime Customs Administration and installed Mr. B. Lennox Simpson 
(Putnam Weale) as Commissioner in place of the Nanking appointee, Colonel 
Hayley Bell. Mr. Simpson had been acting as adviser to Yen Hsi-shan. 

It was stated on behalf of Yen’s representatives that the service of the 
foreign loans would be maintained as usual and that the step had been taken 
only after long negotiations with Nanking had failed to produce a peaceful 
compromise. 

It was reported from Tientsin that, following a visit from Mr. Lennox 
Simpson, who demanded the surrender of the Customs administration, 
Colonel Hayley Bell had taken refuge in the British Consulate, taking with him 
all the essential documents, and he had made a statement to the effect that 
this step had been necessitated by illegal pressure from the Shansi Party. 

June 17th.—Following the nomination of Mr. Simpson as the new Com- 
missioner, the Minister of Finance accused the Northern Militarists of attempt- 
ing to destroy the bulwark of National Credit by interfering with the Customs 
administration. It was generally feared that the Customs might lose their 
character of an institution functioning, independently of political and military 
rivalry, as a permanent department guaranteeing the orderly conduct of 
foreign trade with China. 

It was reported that Chinese soldiers had rescued Mr. Clifford King, the 
American Missionary who was captured by bandits in Honan. 


Egypt. 


June 12th.—A provisional Commercial Agreement based on the most- 


favoured-nation treatment was concluded with the Economic Union of 
Belgium and Luxemburg. 

June 17th—Mustafa Pasha Nahas, the Prime Minister, submitted the 
resignation of his Cabinet to the King. It was stated that this step was due 
to the King’s refusal to accept its Bills for amending the Constitution and for 
imposing penalties upon any Minister who might advise its suspension. 


France. 

June 5th.—The Chamber ratified the Amendment Protocol of September 
lth, 1929, amending the Statute of the International Court at The Hague, 
together with the text by which the United States adhered to the World Court. 

June 7th—Occupation of retroceded territory by French troops. (See 
Turkey.) 

June 8th—The sporadic movement against French rule in Indo-China 
entered into a more serious phase with the alliance of Communist agitators 
with the activities of the Nationalist Party and the inauguration of a campaign 
of civil disobedience. 

June 9th.—It was reported that calm had been restored in Indo-China. 
An attempt was made to assassinate M. Mazella, the French Manager of the 
Yunnan Railway. 

June 12th.—The Chamber of Deputies passed the Bill ratifying the General 
Act of Arbitration approved by the Ninth Assembly of the League of Nations 
in 1928 and the Declaration of Adherence to the Optional Clause of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague made at Geneva on 
September 19th, 1929. In presenting the Bill M. Briand insisted that the 
question of disarmament could not be solved until al] nations were prepared to 
solve it together, but he reminded the Chamber that the fact that France had 
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associated herself with the organisation of the Permanent Court of Inter. 
national Justice did not mean that she was renouncing her claims to the 
assurance of her security and that there was nothing in the Chamber’, 
ratification which could in any way affect these claims. 

June 13th.—M. Pietri, Minister of the Colonies, stated in the Chamber of 
Deputies that the recent disturbances in Indo-China had undoubtedly been 
caused by the propaganda of Communist organisations working in connection 
with the Bolshevik Headquarters in Canton. M. Pietri declared that the 
Government would ruthlessly fight against interference of this kind in their 
Colonial possessions. 


Germany. 

June 4th.—M. Litvinoff’s statement re Communist propaganda. (Se 
USS.R.) 

June 6th.—The result of the investigations of the Polish-German Joint 
Commission into the circumstances of the frontier affray at Neuhofen was 
published in a communiqué. It was stated that the Joint Commission had 
been unable to agree and that the two Governments had decided to publish 
the divergent versions. 

June 8th.—Assassination of German Minister. (See Portugal.) 

June 11th.—Compensation for German shipping seized by the United 
States during the war was fixed at £15,000,000. 

June 12th.—The Soviet-German diplomatic conversations passed the 
preliminary stage, and it was stated that certain points raised were to be 
dealt with by a Joint Commission. Of the questions which had been under 
discussion the most important were those touching on Communist propaganda 
and on trade agreements. It was semi-officially announced that it had 
been decided to have the concrete economic questions examined and settled 
by the Commission of Conciliation provided for in the Soviet-German Treaty 
of January, 1929. The Commission would not, however, touch upon political 
questions. 

June 13th—The communiqué on the recent Soviet-German political 
discussions was issued, conforming the previous semi-official announcement. 


Great Britain. 

June 5th—The following Ministerial changes were approved: The Rt. 
Hon. J. H. Thomas, M.P., to be Secretary-of-State for the Dominions (Lord 
Passfield remained Secretary-of-State for the Dominions); The Rt. Hon. 
Vernon Hartshorn, 0.B.E., M.P., to be Lord Privy Seal, vice The Rt. Hon. 
J. H. Thomas ; The Rt. Hon. Christopher Addison, M.D., M.P., to be Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, vice The Rt. Hon. Noel Buxton, resigned ; 
Earl De La Warr to be Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Fisheries, vice 
The Rt. Hon. Christopher Addison ; Lord Marley to be Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State, War Office, vice Earl De La Warr ; Mr. Emanuel Shinwell, 
M.P., to be Secretary for Mines, vice Mr. Ben Turner, M.P., resigned. 
Mr. W. Stephen Sanders, C.B.E., M.P., to be Financial Secretary for the 
War Office, vice Mr. Shinwell. 

The Prime Minister announced in the House of Commons that the decision 
of the Government was against the construction of the Channel Tunnel. 

Murder of British missionary. (See China, External Affairs, Relations 
with the Powers.) 

June 6th.—Text of U.S. Note to Great Britain on the London Naval 
Treaty and British reply. (See U.S.A.) 
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Ratification of agreement concerning liquidation of property. (See 


Austria.) 
A White Paper was issued (Cmd. 3591) on the subject of the Channel 


Tunnel. 

June 8th—A White Paper (Cmd. 3590) was issued giving the text of the 
(Convention with China for the Rendition of Weihaiwei. 

June 10th.—The first volume of the Report of the Simon Commission 
was published as a Blue Book. 

June 13th.—The Foreign Office issued the text of a Note (dated September 
6th, 1929) from Dr. Wang to Sir Miles Lampson, on the subject of extra- 
territoriality, and of the British Reply (dated November Ist, 1929). 

June 15th.—Count Bethlen, Prime Minister of Hungary, arrived in London 
as a guest of the British Government. 

June 17th—Count Bethlen, Hungarian Prime Minister, in a statement 
to the Press, emphasised the fact that, since the conclusion of the Peace 
Treaties, the Hungarian Government had asserted the principle of arbitration, 
that arbitration had formed the keynote of her policy and that she had 
concluded 11 Treaties of Arbitration. He further stated that Hungary was 
now trying to get her relations with neighbouring countries on to a normal 
basis. 


Greece. 
June 9th.—Signature of Treaty in Angora. (See Turkey.) 
June 17th.—Ratification of Turco-Greek Agreement. (See Turkey.) 


Hungary. 


June 14th.—Following an agreement as to the corn and flour duties to be 
levied by Austria on Hungarian produce, the Austrian-Hungarian Commercial 
treaty, recently denounced by Austria, was renewed. 

June 15th.—Arrival of Count Bethlen in London. (See Great Britai 1.) 

June 17th.—Statement of Count Bethlen to British Press. (See Great 
Britain.) 


Italy. 

June 12th.—Great satisfaction was felt at Tewfik Rushdi Bey’s acknow- 
ledgment of Italy’s good offices in facilitating the Greek-Turkish settlement, 
and this tribute was hailed as substantiating the claim that the policy of 
Signor Mussolini was a “ policy of real pacification, of the elimination of 
outstanding disputes, and of stable coalitions.” 


Japan. 

June 6th.—Text of U.S. Note to Japan on the London Naval Treaty and 
Japanese reply. (See U.S.A.) 

June 11th—Admiral Kato, Chief of the Naval General Staff, who had 
been in conflict with the Cabinet over the London Naval Treaty, resigned. 
Admiral Takarabe, Minister of Marine, asserted that he was determined to 
remain in office until the Treaty was ratified. 

June 12th—U.S. Ambassador to Japan. (See U.S.A.) 


League of Nations. 

June 4th—The Mandates Commission continued its special session in 
private. Mr. Luke, the Chief Secretary of the Government of Palestine, 
supplied the Commission with information supplementary to that already 
in its possession. 
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June 6th.—Appointment of permanent Albanian delegate. (See Albania 

June 9th.—Dr. Shiels made a statement to the Mandates Commission jy 
order to assist their examination of the policy which Great Britain intende 
to follow in the future for the carrying out of the Palestine Mandate. }y 
emphasised the point that ultimate success depended upon the willingness 
of the Jews and of the Arabs to co-operate. 

June 10th.—The 14th International Labour Conference opened at Geneva, 
Fifty-one States members were represented. New Zealand was represented 
for the first time, as also was Mexico among the non-Member States which 
had sent observers. On the motion of Miss Bondfield, head of the Britis) 
Government Delegation, Professor Ernest Mahaim, a Belgian ex-Minister o{ 
Labour, was unanimously elected President of the Conference. 

The Mandates Commission having concluded its examination of the events 
in Palestine of August and September, 1929, discussed the annual report of 
the Mandatory (1929) on the administration of Palestine and Transjordan. 
Mr. Luke and Mr. Clauson gave the Commission supplementary information. 

June 11th.—Miss Bondfield made a statement to the International Labour 
Conference on the British Government’s attitude towards the question of 
hours of work of salaried employees. 

June 12th.—The various Committees appointed by the International 
Labour Conference, including the Committee dealing with hours of work 
in the coalmines, began work. 

M. A. Aghnides, a Greek, Member of the Secretariat for 10 years, was 
appointed, subject to the approval of the Council, Director of the Disarmament 
Section of the Secretariat in succession to M. Colban, recently appointed 
Norwegian Minister to France. 

June 13th.—At the International Labour Conference, the Committee 
on hours of work of salaried employees decided in favour of a Convention 
on this question. 

June 16th.—The employment of conscript troops in work of a civil nature 
was discussed by the Forced Labour Committee of the International 
Conference. The British view, which was opposed to such employment 
of conscript troops, was accepted. 

June 17th.—Mr. Shinwell (British Secretary for Mines) addressed the Hour 
of Work in Mines Committee and advocated the acceptance of a seven and 
a half hour day. 


Palestine. 

June 8th—The Government suppressed the Hebrew newspaper “ Doar 
Hayon ” and the Arabic newspaper “ Al Jamia al Arabia.” No reason was 
given. The “ Falastin”’ was also suppressed for publishing articles of an 


inflammatory nature. 

June 15th.— A strike was declared in Jerusalem by the Arab Executive as 
a protest against the non-remission of the death penalties on three of the 
25 Arabs convicted for their part in the murders of last August. 

June 17th.—The three Arabs condemned to death for murders committed 
during the riots of last August were hanged. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 


June 5th.—Ratification by France of Amendment Protocol and Protocol 
concerning the adherence of the U.S.A. (See France.) 
June 12th.—Ratification by France of Optional Clause. (See France.) 
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June 6th.—Findings of the Polish-German Joint Commission. (See 
Germany.) 


Portugal. 

June 8th—The German Minister, Herr von Baligand, was assassinated 
in Lisbon, while the Counsellor to the Legation narrowly escaped the same 
fate. The assassin was reported to be an insane German seaman. 


Reparations. 

June 6th.—The Drafting Committee of Bankers who had been preparing 
the agreements for the issue of Bonds under the Young Plan finished their 
work. 

June 10th.—The agreements for the issue of the Young Plan Bonds were 
signed in Paris by the representatives of the Powers concerned, the shares 
were apportioned as follows:—Great Britain £12,000,000; Germany 
36,000,000 reichsmarks; France 2,515,000,000 francs; U.S.A. 98,000,000 
dollars ; Italy 110,000,000 lira ; Belgium 35,000,000 belga ; Sweden 110,000,000 
kroner; Switzerland 92,000,000 Swiss francs; and Holland 73,000,000 
florins. ° 

June 14th.—The final Report of Mr. Parker Gilbert, Agent-General for 
Reparation Payments under the Dawes Plan, dated May 2Ist, 1930, and 
covering the execution of the Dawes Plan during the fifth annuity year and 
the transition period up to May 17th, was published. 


Rumania. 

June 6th.—Prince Carol left Paris by airplane and arrived in Bucharest. 

June Tth—The Cai net of Dr. Maniu resigned, and M. Mironescu 
immediately formed a new Cabinet. 

June 8th—M. Mironescu moved the repeal of the two Articles of the 
Statute of the Royal House excluding Prince Carol from the succession and 
prohibiting his residence in Rumania. This was passed by Chamber and 
Senate. A private Bill was also passed conferring on ex-King Michael 
the title of Prince of Alba Julia. The two Chambers then constituted them- 
selves as a National Assembly and similarly revoked the Exclusion Act of 
January 4th, 1926. After this the National Assembly proclaimed the Prince 
as King Carol II. 

The Mironescu Cabinet resigned. 

June 9th.—The press published King Carol’s proclamation to his people. 

The Executive Committee of the Liberal Party issued a manifesto 
denouncing the proclamation of Prince Carol. 

June 11th.—The King entrusted Dr. Maniu with the formation of a new 
Cabinet, but he declined the task. 

June 12th—King Carol entrusted the task of forming a Cabinet to 
Marshal Presan who, later in the day, informed the King that he was unable 
to accept the charge. 

June 13th.—King Carol again appealed to Dr. Maniu to form a Cabinet. 
The following were among those chosen by Dr. Maniu: Minister of Interior, 
M. Vaida-Voevod ; Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Mironescu. 

June 14th.—Dr. Maniu, in a speech to the Chamber, explained that he 
— had obtained permission from the Regency for King Carol to visit 

umania. 
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June 17th—M. Mironescu, Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a statement 
to the Press, declared that Rumania desired to strengthen her ties with th. 
Little Entente Countries and to pursue a policy of friendship with Italy. 


Siam. 
June 11th.—The Government decided to deport all Chinese engaged jp 


Communist propaganda. 


South Africa. 
June 6th.—The establishment of United States Legation. (See U.S.A) 
June 13th—Appointment of U.S. Minister. (See U.S.A.) 


Sweden. 

June 6th—M. Ekman, leader of the Peoples’ Party, submitted to the 
King the list of the Members of the new Cabinet: M. Ekman was Prime 
Minister and Minister of Defence and M, Ramel Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Syria. 

June Tth.—In execution of the Franco-Turkish Agreement, relative to the 
Syrian frontier, French troops occupied villages on the upper Jeziret and 
on the Tigris, thus completing the occupation of the territories retroceded by 
the Turks. 

June 13th.—It was reported that a Meeting of Nationalist Leaders had 
been called in order to register a number of protests directed against the 
efforts made to prevent the Constituent Assembly from fulfilling its 
responsibilities, against the action of the High Commissioner in promulgating 
different Constitutions and against the reservations embodied in Article 116 
of the new Constitution which nullified the principle of National Independence. 
These and other additional protests were communicated to the High 


Commissioner. 


Turkey. ' 

June 9th.—Tewfik Rashdi Bey, Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
M. Polychroniade, Greek Minister, signed an Agreerfient in Angora covering 
all the differences arising out of the Anatolian war of 1922. The signing of 
this Agreement terminated the course of prolonged negotiations. The text 
was not published, but it was understood that the Agreement dealt with the 
figures of the compensation to be paid by Greece and the method of its 
allotment. Further clauses dealt with the properties of Hellenic subjects 
in Constantinople. The Mixed Turco-Greek Commission was to continue 
to function and its neutral members were to act as arbiters in carrying out 
the terms of the Agreement. 

June 17th.—The Grand National Assembly in Angora ratified the Turco- 
Greek Agreement, 


U.S.S.R. 

June 4th.—A Soviet Tribunal at the town of Stalin concluded a seven-day 
“demonstrative trial” of 36 co-operative officials alleged to be the chief 
persons responsible for the failure to obtain food supplies in the Donetz basin 
and neighbouring industrial districts. Convictions ranged from death 
sentences to short terms of imprisonment. 

It was reported that a lengthy conversation took place between the 
German Ambassador at Moscow and M. Litvinoff, Acting Foreign Commissar, 
which was mainly concerned with the interference of the Komintern in the 
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internal affairs of Germany. It was understood that M. Litvinoff still asserted 
that Russian official quarters had nothing whatever to do with Communist 
propaganda in Germany or with the activities of the German Communist 
Party. 

Tas 5th.—Kameneff, the Chairman of the Concession Commissariat, 
stated that the actions of the Concessionnaire of the Lena Goldfields 
had entitled the Government to acquire and exploit as State property, without 
compensation, all enterprises hitherto embraced by this Concession. It 
remained uncertain whether the statement implied that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had already formally appropriated the Concessionnaires’ property or 
whether it merely expressed a contention that such a course of action would 
be justified. 

June 8th.—M. Lozovsky, General-Secretary of the Profintern, delivered a 
special report on India at a Conference of the Communist Party held at 
Moscow. He said that he “ singled out India as the most satisfactory section 
of the Colonial front ” and that “the Indian revolution was paralysing the 
entire nerve centre of British welfare.” 

June 11th.—Soviet-German relations. (See Germany.) 

June 12th.—The Supreme Court formally proclaimed two officials of the 
Soviet Trading Organisation at Paris as outlaws and seized all their belongings 
within the U.S.8.R. owing to their refusal to obey a summons to return to 
Moscow. 

It was reported that up to June 5th, 186 million acres of land had been 
sown as a part of the Spring sowing campaign. 

June 13th.—Issue of the communiqué on the recent Soviet-German political 
discussions. (See Germany.) 

The Presidium of the Tsik (Central Executive Committee) of the Soviet 
Union passed a new law affecting Soviet Citizenship. The full text was 
not published, but it was understood that this law greatly facilitated the 
acquisition of Soviet Citizenship by foreigners. 


U.S.A. 

June 6th.—The State Department issued the text of its Notes to London 
and Tokio on the Naval Treaty and the British and Japanese replies. These 
Notes were concerned with the Replacement Clause. While Japan accepted 
without qualification the United States theory that 6-inch gun cruisers could 
be replaced only by 6-inch’gun cruisers, the British Note also accepted this 
contention but “‘ without prejudice” to another section of the Treaty 
interpreted by Great Britain to mean that she might replace the 7.5-inch gun 
cruisers with cruisers-of similar armaments in 1936. 

President Hoover signed the Bill authorising the appointment of a Minister 
to the Union of South Africa. 

June Tth—Capture of American missionary by bandits. (See China: 
External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

June 8th.—Senator Johnson demanded that the whole of the documents 
telating to the London Naval Treaty should be placed before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

June 9th.—The Foreign Relations Committee held, behind closed doors, 
its first “ executive session ” for the consideration of the London Naval Treaty. 
After the conclusion of these executive sessions the Treaty will be reported 
back to the Senate. 

June 10th.—The Foreign Relations Committee resumed its considerations 
of the London Naval Treaty. It was understood that discussion centred 
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around a resolution introduced by Senator Black asserting the right of th. 
Senate to receive and examine all documents or records incident to the 
negotiation of any Treaty whose ratification was to be sought. A sub- 
committee was appointed to re-draft the original resolution and this wil] be 
submitted for consideration in its amended form. 

June 11th.—Agreement on German shipping claim. (See Germany.) 

June 12th.—By a vote of 10 to 7 the Foreign Relations Committee asserted 
its right to all and any documents concerning any treaty before its ratification 
and it will so inform the President and the Secretary of State. 

President Hoover nominated Hon. W. Cameron Forbes as Ambassador 
to Japan. 

Mr. Stimson in a broadcast speech replied to the critics of the London 
Naval Treaty. He described the Treaty as “not merely an attempt to 
establish the relationship for the time being between the three fleets of the 
United States, Great Britain and Japan,” but as “the culmination of , 
10 years’ movement towards peace between the various naval powers of the 
world and also a step in the vitalisation of the Kellogg-Briand Pact.” He 
went on to stigmatise the prevailing criticism as narrow and as representative 
of the “ professional military viewpoint” and to urge that delay in the 
ratification would only give fuller play to the sinister influences of suspicion 
and would tend to drag the Treaty into the realm of party politics. 

June 13th.—Mr. Stimson’s reply to the resolution of the Foreign Relations 
Committee as to the right of access to documents concerning the London Naya! 
Treaty was made public. Mr. Stimson contended that the question of whether 
the Treaty should or should not be ratified must be determined in the 
last event “ from the language of the document itself and not from extraneous 
matter.” 

It was announced that President Hoover had nominated Mr. Ralph J. 
Totten as first occupant of the newly-created post of Minister to the Union 
of South Africa. 

June 14th.—Appointment of Canadian Arbitrator in the I’m Alone case. 
(See Canada.) 

The Tariff Bill was passed by the House of Representatives, thus receiving 
its final Congressional approval. 

June 17th.—President Hoover signed the new Tariff Bill. 

The Foreign Relations Committee met and considered Senator Johnson's 
resolution providing that further consideration of the London Naval Treaty 
should be deferred until the Committee had been furnished with the letters 
and communications exchanged between the Governments of the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan, antecedent to and during the Naval Con- 
ference. The resolution was defeated. The date on which the vote on the 
question of the London Naval Treaty should be taken by the Foreign Relations 
Committee was agreed upon. 

Reported rescue of Mr. Clifford King. (See China, External Relations with 
the Powers.) 


Yugoslavia. 

June 14th.—The Court for the Defence of the State, in the trial of the 
Croats accused of having formed a terrorist organisation, found nine o! 
the 24 defendants not guilty, and among these nine were Dr. Matchek (Leader 
of the Croat Peasant Party) and Colonel Begitch. 

The trial of Dr. Matchek roused considerable interest, which was not 
confined to Yugoslavia, and it was made the occasion of a demonstration 
against the Dictatorship. 
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UI.—NOTICES. 


1. The 14th Plenary Congress of the International Federation of League 
of Nations Societies was held from 5th-9th June, at Geneva. Twenty-three 
national societies were represented. The Congress passed resolutions calling 
upon the League Council to appoint a successor to Dr. Nansen to continue the 
refugee work, urging the League and the International Labour Office to 
consider a world conference on unemployment, and asking the League to convene 
a World Education Conference to report on the teaching of the organisations 
of peace. The Congress passed resolutions on minorities, directed towards 
a solution of the problems of statelessness, of Armenian property in Turkey, 
and to various modifications of League procedure, and also to legislation by 
various states formally recognising minority rights. The Congress passed 
resolutions on various International Labour Office Conventions, a report on 
forced labour, and resolutions on slavery and tariffs. On political questions 
the Congress adopted reports and resolutions on disarmament, on European 
Union, on Palestine, on the Ukraine, and a number of other subjects. 


IV.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES 


THE PERMANENT MANDATES COMMISSION. 


The Mandates Commission, from June 3rd to 10th, examined the immediate 
and remote causes of the Palestine disturbances of August, 1929, and the 
responsibilities involved. Great Britain was represented by Mr. Drummond 
Shiels, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Luke, Chief Secretary 
of the Palestine Administration, and Mr. Lloyd, of the Colonial Office. Mr. 
Drummond Shiels made two statements to the Commission, the first of which 
was quoted in the Bulletin of 5th June (p. 21). In the second, on June 9th, 
he stated that His Majesty’s Government stood for the full Mandate. The 
policy would not be changed, but measures were being taken to render its 
application more effective. Defence of police forces were increased. Press 
om goed would be more controlled. It was sometimes said that the 
British obligation to the Jews was a positive one and their obligation to the 
Arabs a negative one. This was a dangerous line of argument; it was in the 
best interest of the Jewish National Home that the non-Jews should feel that 
the Mandatory was equally solicitous for their welfare. The principles 
normally applied in British areas were suitable for Palestine, where progress 
in a unique enterprise could only be gained by adoption of experience. Success 
depended ultimately upon the willingness of the two peoples to co-operate, 
without which the Mandatory was forced to act as umpire, not co-ordinating 
agency. The Arab leaders must see that the scenes of last August were never 
repeated. The British Government was amenable to reason and argument, 
not to actions abhorrent to the spirit of civilisation. National independence 
was good, but the power and willingness to co-operate with another people 
was better. The Jewish leaders must see that more trustisshown. Persistent 
criticism of Government officials was unwise and often unfair. Efforts must 
be made to see that Jews throughout the world knew that it was a Jewish 
Home in Palestine and not a Jewish State that the Mandatory Power had 
undertaken to advance. 

The Commission proceeded on June 10th to its ordinary session. 


THE ECONOMIC COMMITTEE. 

The Economic Committee held its Thirty-second Session from June 2nd 
to 6th, and discussed what action should be taken on the decisions of the 
Gonference for concerted Economic Action. The Committee noted that the 
Commercial Convention of 24th March called for no action on its part; and 
tarned to the indications of the Protocol on Future Negotiations. It adjourned 
the replies of governments on tariff questions, to be sent in by September, till 
its autumn session. The Committee divided up its members to. study 
with a view to co-ordinating them in a possible agreement— 

(1) Expression of specific duties as percentages of the value of goods and 
method of ascertaining value. 
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(2) Ureation of a permanent organ of conciliation and arbitration jy 
commercial matters, 

(3) Customs formalities (customs treatment of goods in transit, 
procedure for recourse, samples of no value, commercial travellers, 
advertising matter). 

(4) The application of specific tariffs (gross and net weight). 

(5) Most-favoured-nation clause and nationality of goods. 

(6) Marks of origin. 

(7) Export bounties and subsidies. 

(8) Calculation of ad valorem duties. 

(9) Appellations of origin. 

The Committee considered Agriculture, Educational Films, and the 
International Management Institute. It noted the conclusions of the Com- 
mittee of Experts on the Riches of the Sea, of April, 1930, and asked Govern- 
ments for their views on a Convention on Whaling. It noted replies from 
27 governments on smuggling, decided not to enter upon a detailed study of 
smuggling in general, but decided to submit to the Council conclusions 
emphasising the special importance attached by certain States to prevention 
of alcohol smuggling on their coasts. 


THE 14th CONFERENCE OF THE I.L.O. 


The Fourteenth Session of the Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation opened formally on June 10th, in the Batiment Electoral at 
Geneva. The building has already had certain structural alterations made, 
which seem likely to make it more convenient for the forthcoming meeting of 
the Assembly. 

Attendance of States-Members constituted a fresh ‘‘ record ’’—51 out of a 
possible 55 were present, including a full delegation from Brazil. (Thus, 
without any public discussion, actual practice seems to have solved the 
knotty problem whether the resignation of a Member from the League 
necessitated retirement also from the I.L.O.) The absentees were Argentina 
(as usual), Abyssinia, San Salvador and, oddly enough, Norway. This last 
abnormality was due to a curious domestic situation : Norwegian Labour is su 
far to the “‘ Left ’’ that it has refused to appoint a Workers’ Delegate, thus, 
under the regulations, rendering an Employers’ vote impossible; the 
Norwegian Government did not want to appear alone, as an incomplete 
delegation, and so sent none. Nevertheless, they have their official observer. 
New Zealand has sent her first delegation, which is a full one. Mexico has an 
official observer. The total number of representatives in attendance was 
354: made up of 86 Government delegates, 35 Employers, 35 Workers, and 
198 technical advisers and substitutes. 

At the first sitting Professor Ernest Mahaim was chosen as President, 
PP gg to his long and successful advocacy of international labour 

As ago as 1888 his voice was crying in the wilderness ; he 
was one of the of the pre-war Association which laid the foundations 
of the 1.L.0., and he must have been pleased to draft the interesting review 
of ~enidaeis ons of international work of this kind which he delivered as 


his 4 

vee, oon items on the agenda were (i) Forced Labour (final dis- 
cussion ; a ours of work of Salaried Employees (also final discussion) ; 
and (iii) Hours of work in Coalmines. This last had come forward by special 

of the 1929 Assembly, and had been preceded (irregularly in technique, 
o to the urgency of ok gee only by the technical Conference of the 
beeen = ager” countries January. It remains still to be seen if this 
procedure afford satisfactory results. 

The elasticity of 1.L.0. procedure was curiously shown in the formation 
of the Commission on item (ii) (Salaried Employees). No less than 34 Govern- 
ments wanted to be represented : and as this was far higher than the number 
of the other groups erenoram | to take part, the 34 Governments had their way, 
but with only one vote each, whereas each of the two other groups of 17 each 
were two votes per member, so maintaining the usual proportional 
balance. Miss Bondfield disappointed some who share her political views by 
the non-committal attitude she took up on the whole question, and, though a 
Convention will probably be hammered out, it would not seem destined tv 
speedy ratifications all round. 
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Forced Labour provided an extraordinarily interesting debate, during which 
several of the principal delegations showed those internal cleavages of political 
opinion which render the I.1..0., in some ways, so much more realistic a body 
than the League “‘ proper ” in Council or Assembly. There was, for instance, 
no national French point of view at all: on the contrary, there was a 
French Employer, a Government spokesman (member of the Chamber 
of Deputies), f@ native of Africa, and the Secretary-General of the C.G.T., 
M. Leon Jouhaux. Here were no uniform opinions: M. Diagne held the view 
that forced labour, under proper regulation, was the proper way to advance 
civilisation, while M. Jouhaux denounced the whole system as unworthy of 
France, and called for its immediate abolition. The British contribution, 
divided also into right, centre and left, was on the whole, directed to finding 
an acceptable series of compromises : and the result of these clashing forces 
was, so far as the early clayses of the Convention are concerned, an improvement 


upon the official draft. 
The Conference will be in session during most of the rest of June. 
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Plenary Conference of International Mari- 

time Committee. oe 
22nd. Universal Congress of Esperanto é 
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10th International Congress 
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5th International Air Congress ‘ 

36th Conference of International Law 
Association - 
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